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THIS WEEK: 
The London Hospitals in the Seventeenth 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday by Oxford University Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: 
Gladstone 1186.) Subscriptions £2 2s. a year. 
US.A. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth binding cases, or 
£1 lis. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at 
the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


E first November Revue des Dewx Mondes 
is—except for the two serials—devoted 
almost exclusively to aspects of the war. One 
article, by M. S. d’Hautefort, describes the 
removal to safety of the treasures of the 
Louvre. The pictures and the sculpture are 
pleasantly regarded as astonished and some- 
what indignant at being dislodged, handled, 
borne away. The central figure, the central 
event, is the Nike of Samothrace and her 
slow and careful preparation for departure. 
For some time she was surrounded with an 
es array of scaffolding ; would not this 
ce for protection against the German 
fury? No, the order came for her to leave. 
With her great wings, she slowly proceeded 
down the great Daru stair, turned to the 
right, and came to a halt under a solid arch- 
way, where she was to await the moment for 
actual departure from the Louvre. Little by 
little were grouped around her other master- 
ieces of sculpture—such as the Wounded 
aul, Diana. The places they left vacant 
seemed the more melancholy for all the recent 
re-arrangement the rooms had undergone to 
enhance the glories of the Louvre for the 
Paris Exhibition of 1937. The Nike, how- 
ever, was still for some time within its walls. 
Then comes a description of the departure: 
the various indignities of the sand-bagging, 
the crane, the coffin-like case, the lorry .. . 
Quand celui-ci s’ ébranla et que l’ombre de 
la Victoire disparut & Vhorizon, le Louvre 
wétait plus qu’un cadavre glacé, un corps 
sans Ame. 

This is all perhaps a little over-lyrical. To 
continue in our author’s vein, the Nike had 
assuredly gone through even worse experience 
when in 1863 she was discovered hidden in 
her ancient home, and brought away to the 
grey northern city. But, north or south, 
under grey skies or blue, Nike, we agree, is 
the soul, known or secret, of any place she 


inhabits, and as truly so sand-bagged and 
hidden as when her wings are spaeae in the 
light of day. 


[HERE is no need to expatiate on what we 

all think about the Air Force. The Revue 
de Paris (Nov. 1) has, however, a description 
of the French airman, and records some of 
his expressions, of which we may perhaps 
take note. According to M. Alexandre 
Arnoux in ‘ Impressions du front,’ the French 
airman is of a modesty that finds nothing 
in the world so difficult as to describe his own 
exploits: 

Il s’arréte, il bredouille . . . Des mots trés 
simples, un singulier mélange de termes du 
métier, de bonhomie, d’ironie . .. une 
maniére presque féline et d’une adresse 
singuliére d’ éviter de se mettre en valeur, de 
s’esquiver ...devant l’exploit au moment de 
le raconter, de se réfugier dans l’humour. 

Nevertheless, or rather because of this, he 
cannot escape touches of poetry: and one of 
these—one can well understand it—electrified 
the listener ; 

“Alors” dit-il... “alors j'ai vu que 
javais affaire 4 un moustachu et j’ai pris mes 
précautions. Avant d’attaquer je me suis 
caché dans le soleil.” 

One sees, of course, in an instant what the 
airman means: he got between the enemy 
aircraft and the sun, which, by the intensity 
of its light, made him virtually invisible. 
‘To hide in the sun ’’ is apparently the cur- 
rent expression for this manoeuvre, and one 
may agree that it is indeed vivid, poetical 
and, as the writer claims, oddly expressive 
of the typical airman. 

A moustachu is a German airman hardened 
up by fighting in Spain and Poland, an 
encounter with whom is particularly honour- 
able, victory over whom is above all things 
prized. 

A CORRESPONDENT in L’Intermédiaire 

for Oct. 15 asks whether ‘La Marseil- 
laise’ was derived, as certain authors have 
stated, from a hymn belonging to the ancien 
régime. An editorial reply declares this to 
be doubtful, but says that the ‘ Marseillaise ’ 
offers curious points of resemblance — in 
rhymes and tone principally —to a little- 
known poem by Boileau, ‘ Ode sur un bruit 
qui courut en 1656, que Cromwell et les 
Anglais alloient faire la guerre & la France.’ 
Bellows was but eighteen years of age when 
he wrote this: ‘‘ mais je l’ai raccommodée,”’ 
he says. The rdles of King and people are, 
of course, interchanged; in Boileau’s ode it 
is the kings’ quarrel which the people is 
asked to take upon itself. 


| 

| 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE LONDON HOSPITALS IN THE 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
TRYPE, in his edition of Stow’s ‘ Survey 
of London ’ (1720), gives the numbers of 


persons with whom the London hospitals were 
concerned in the years 1704, 1705, 1706, 1707, 


1711, 1717, and 1718 (bk. i., pp. 174-97), 
Little use appears to have been made of thege 
figures in the histories of the hospitals, and 
the similar figures available for the seven. 
teenth century appear to have been over. 
looked by everyone except Miss Margaret 
James, who prints those for 1641, 1644, 1645, 
1647, 1648, 1649, 1650, 1653, and 1655, in her 
‘Social Problems and Policy during the 
Puritan Revolution ’ (1930, p. 399). I have 
compiled the accompanying table from the 
materials I have found for the seventeenth 
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century in the British Museum, the Bodleian 
Library, and the Guildhall Library. These 
are printed sheets ; they generally bear a title 
~A Psalm of Thanksgiving to be sung by the 
Children of Christ’s Hospital . . .’; but those 
from 1644 to 1656 are called ‘ A true Report 
of the great Costs and Charges of the foure 
Hospitals, in the City of London. . .’ (the 
titles may vary slightly). When there was a 
thanksgiving it was celebrated on Faster 
Monday (one of the Spital sermons was 
apparently delivered during the same ser- 
vice); the reports for 1644-7 and 1649-56 
bear dates all within a week of Easter 
Monday (I think these dates are supplied by 
Thomason in MS.). It is some of these that 
Miss James uses; Strype was apparently 
using other sheets of this class; I have seen 
similar sheets for 1825, 1827, and 1828 
(British Museum, in volume with press-mark 
1870 d. 1). 

Christ’s Hospital and Bridewell were burnt 
down during the Great Fire; the new build- 
ings do not appear to have differed from the 
ald as regards the amount of accommodation 
provided. Bethlehem was rebuilt on a larger 
scale in 1674-5; and St. Thomas began to 
rebuild in 1694. Other alterations do not 
appear to have affected the numbers of 
persons maintained. The return for Christ’s 
Hospital for 1655 suggests that it is uncertain 
what the figures for children maintained and 
at nurse represent in all the other reports 
prior to 1685; presumably they give all the 
children actually maintained on a given day, 
but it is possible that the number of children 
discharged and dead should be deducted; it 
is in fact uncertain whether the figures always 
represent the same thing. From 1685 the 
figures for Christ’s Hospital are —— 
more reliable, but it will be found that they 
do not carry forward either in the present 
series or in Strype’s: that is, the total num- 
ber of children remaining in hospital (includ- 
ing the newcomers), less the numbers of 
children discharged and dead, does not give 
the number of children remaining in hospital 
in the succeeding year. Unless some means 
of reconciling this discrepancy can be found 
the figures should be regarded as approximate 
rather than as exact. 

Miss James (pp. 246-8) uses the figures 
which she prints and the preambles of the 
reports containing them as the basis for an 
account of the effect of the Civil War on 
charitable institutions. I think that there is 
hardly a sufficient series of figures (there is 
no run of five years in succession in any part 


of the century) for much generalisation to 
be possible, those however of the children 
maintained in Christ’s Hospital and of the 
persons under cure at St. Bartholomew’s and 
at St. Thomas’s show what appears to be a 
depression and not merely a common fluctua- 
tion between 1643 and 1648. 

I regret that present circumstances have 
prevented my checking the figures so 
thoroughly as I could wish; they should be 
verified by anyone wanting to use them in 
detail. 

E, S. pe Beer. 


A LETTER FROM CALCUTTA, 
1770. 


THE following is a copy of a letter from 
Calcutta dated Dec. 17, 1770. It was 
given to me many years ago by a friend in 
Calcutta whose name I unfortunately am 
unable to recollect. I omit some lines to- 
ward the close of the letter: they cannot have 
been intended for Mr. Cockburn to read to 
his wife! 
Dear Cockburn. 

I wrote you from the Cape and Madrass 
both which I hope you will have received. 
I could not then give you any information 
about y" affairs, and even now can give 
you very little. I waited on Dr. Banks 
with the letters of attorney and yours. 
He then told me that he was to remitt 
money to you by way of Madrass which I 
hope he has dene. He told me likewise that 
all his money was at Madrass, and he 
had not one farthing here. He has got a 
good deal of money to receive on Mr. 
Cooper’s acct. Money is extremely scarce 
here, so much that you would hardly 
believe it possible that a man worth 
200000£ can not pay a bill of 12£ within 
a fortnight. The scarcity of money has 
almost entirely ruined the trade here. I 
am much afraid that I shall make but a 
very bad voyage of it. However I hope 
times will mend by and by. I have got a 
“— of Chintz for Mrs. Cockburn, a cane 
or you, so you see I dont forget you. Pray 
give my best respects to Mrs. Cockburn 
and hope that she has got the better of her 
complaints and is a mother of a Tom Cock 
or Polly or any name. Banks never 
invited me to dine with him & behaved 
very dryly. He sent a copy of the power 


of attorney to Madrass. Mr. Boswell 
gave our affidavits that we saw it signed 
He has. no answer. yet... I 


etc. lawfully. 
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waited on him yesterday morning & told 
I should write you by this ship. He said 
he had nothing particular to say to you 
only his Com’. I shall write you again as 
soon as I have an answer from him about 
Mrs. Macdonald. I believe if he wanted 
to give me money on y* account he could 
not do it, it being so very scarce that I am 
obliged to barter my goods. However he 
has no excuse to make for not sending what 
he has on his hands by the Company’s cash 
as they will now take in any sum and has 
been so these two years. They give bills 
to be accepted at ninety days sight and a 
third to be paid the first year and so on 
till it is all paid, it bearing interest at 
3 p’ Ct from the date of acceptance. I 
think that would be better than having it 
on his hands. He is not very rich but I 
believe there is no fears of him. I can 
assure you that if it was not on y™ acct I 
should not go nyh him for he might have 
behaved a little more civilly, but enough 
of him. 

There has been a great mortality amongst 
the black inhabitants here. They compute 
about twelve hundred thousand have died 
in this kingdom. In the streets of Cal- 
cutta you might have seen 20 or 30 in a day 
lying dead for meer want of rice & there 
they lie till night when they are devoured 
by Jackalls & dogs. I myself have seen 
half a black man eine in the streets that 
the dogs etc. had not time to destroy, and 
there has been instances of the black people 
eating the dead ones. 

They have got here a very neat play- 
house & scenes & generally act 6 plays in 
the year, I have seen two. They are per- 
formed by Gentlemen in the settlement. 
There is one in particular who acts the 
part of a woman amazingly well. I have 
seen Fleetwood act. He was once an actor 
at Covent Garden, but got out as Factor to 
India. He was offered one thousand pounds 
a year to stay in England, but would not. 
He acts extremely well. There is one to- 
morrow night, viz. Hamlet to which I am 
to squire a lady. There is a great number 
of Ladies here, but both here and at 
Madrass they put on such affected airs that 
there is hardly any bearing of them. Sup- 
pose most of them were only chamber maids 
and mopsqueezers in England. There is 
a lady here whom you might have known 
in Edin., viz. Miss Falkener. She was 


there I believe a lady of easy virtue, nay 


However she is 


am pretty certain of it. 


as bad as any of them, and I am sure that 
a man who knew them 


and saw them here wd _ say with 
an ancient hilosopher O tempora 
O Mores. I have been at two or three 


balls (for there is one every week), but did 
not dance any. I have been once. .,,, 
since I came to India but have got the 
better of it. There are some very good 
pieces here (black and yellow) & I go pretty 
often that way, but am very cautious since 
my last misfortune. There is a place called 
Barnegore about 3 miles from Calcutta 
where three or four go once a week and 
stay the night. We carry wine etc. with us 
& are very merry..... Pray don’t forget 
to remember me to Mrs. Cockburn, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cooper, and excuse so much nonsense, 
From your very sincere friend, 
John Brown. 
Calcutta. 
December 17th 1770. 


P.S.—I wish you all a merry Christmas 
& happy new year, & many returns. J.B, 
We expect to sail in March next. 


Watter K. FirMincer. 


PLUMER WARD (See ante 
. 313; s.v. ‘Movements of the 
Disraeli Family’), — It is mentioned at 
the reference that the Disraeli family 
rented Hyde House, Bucks, from Robert 
Plumer Ward in 1825. The reason for 
thus letting Hyde House appears to be 
that Plumer Ward had just changed his resi- 
dence. on marriage with Jane Lewin, to Gil- 
ston Park, Herts. 

This lady was quite a character, daughter 
and co-heir of the Hon. and Rev. George 
Hamilton, D.D., son of James, 7th Earl of 
Abercorn, by Anne, daughter of John Plumer 
of Blakesware, Herts. er first husband was 
her cousin, William Plumer, M.P. for Lewes 
in Sussex from 1763 to 1768, for Herts 
from 1768 to 1807, and for Higham 
Ferrers from 1812 until his death in 1822, 
whom she had married, as his second wife, on 
Aug. 9, 1791. She pulled down Blakesware 
and brought most of its valuable contents to 
Gilston Park. In 1825 she married Capt. R. 
J. Lewin, R.N., who died two years later. 
She then married Robert Ward, who there- 
upon assumed the name of Plumer, and 
finally died in 1831 without issue. Her third 
husband survived until 1846. 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.4. 
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VERSES IN DODSLEY’S ‘ MUSEUM.’— 
The verses in Dodsley’s ‘ Museum,’ 1746, 
et seq., are mostly anonymous. My copy of 
the second volume contains two sets of verses 
to which a contemporary hand has added the 
names of the authors. Under ‘ The Bene- 
dicitie Paraphrased,’ pp. 182-8, is written, 
“ By the Rev. Mr. Merrick.’’ As the late Mr. 
W. P. Courtney points out in his ‘ Dodsley’s 
Collection of Poetry,’ 1910, pp. %-7, 
this was reprinted in Dodsley’s ‘ Eicction.’ 
The second one, ‘Spinula and Acus. Fab. 
XVI., translated from Mr. Gay,’ p. 396, has 
“By the Rev. Mr. Woodeson,’’? whose name 
is not recorded by Mr. Courtney. Both these 
inscriptions were written at the same time, 
in the same ink (now a faded yellow) and 
apparently by the same hand. My two vol- 
umes belonged to ‘‘ T. J. Mathias Trin. Coll. 
Cam.,’’ famous as the author of ‘ Pursuits 


of Literature.’ W. Roserts. 
69, Park Hill, $.W.4. 


OTES ON AMERICAN ENGLISH.— 
1. Nomen Generale for ‘‘ Public. The 
phrase ‘‘ John Hancock ’”’ is frequently used 
by American newsmen to mean signature. 
Thus in the Greensboro (N.C.) News for Dec. 
23, 1938 : 
Lindberg’s John Hancock is worth ten to 
twenty-five dollars on the market. 

As has been previously noted, this phrase 
is used because the man of that name signed 
the Declaration of Independence with a large 
and flourishing signature. 

2. ‘‘ Smithy ’? misunderstood. Americans 
frequently use the word ‘‘ smithy,’’ a black- 
smith shop, for ‘‘ smith.’’ Every American 
schoolboy recalls Longfellow’s lines: ‘‘ Under 
a spreading chestnut tree the village smithy 
stands,’’ but mistakes the word. I cite three 
recent misuses of it. 


a, Sharpsburg, Va.—The 53-year-old smithy 
peeght is hammer down emphatically and 
urted : 


b. Dennisville, N.J. — Under a Weeping 
Willow Tree, the Smithy Weeps (headline). 

c. From the same place, but by Associated 
Press—like the smithy in Longfellow’s poem, he 
is a favourite with the children. 

3. American food-names.—Common __res- 
taurant items from the United States 
take on strange guises in South and Central 
American countries. A friend of mine 
reports the following: Aris tu, a la Inglese— 
Irish stew ; Jatdogues—hot dogs (i.e., frank- 
furter sandwiches); jamanegues—ham and 


BE. E. Ericson. 


Readers’ Queries. 


CURIOUS MARK.—This deeply engraved 

stone has been taken from a boundary 
wall, which is being demolished. The 
“‘ engraving ’’ measures 44ins. across the top, 
and is the same down the middle line. n 
the same wall are two stones with a sort of 
horse-shoe ornament, obviously a part of a 


string course of some ancient building, from 
the ruins of which this wall appears to have 
been built. 


mark is? 


Can anyone please say what this 


NAIL-EATING.—I should be interested in 
knowing if any of the readers of 
‘N. and Q.’ have ever come across the habit 
of slug- or snail-eating, among country 
people. Recently I read an account of an 
old ruined cottage on Dartmoor, still called 
“Snail House.’’ The origin of the name 
was due to the peculiar habits of two old 
spinsters who once lived there. They looked 
healthy, and well nourished, but never bought 
food of any kind, and this worried their 
neighbours, who at last began to — that 
they were helping themselves to Dartmoor 
sheep. A party of men went to their cottage 
and requested permission to search it, which 
was quite readily granted. Nothing in the 
way of eatables was discovered, except large 
pans of salted slugs. I happened to tell this 
story to my Devonshire maid, and she at once 
told me that in her village there was an old 
woman who had long been suspected of snail- 
eating. She is often to be seen collecting 
snails in the lanes and taking them home, 
‘and only one sort will do.”” I was rather 


anxious to find out what sort, but my maid 
was not enthusiastic (and it certainly is an 
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investigation which would have to be tact- 
fully conducted!) The old ladies of the story, 
after the discovery of their peculiar diet, 
never throve on it again and became ‘“‘ the 
most miserable specimens imaginable.”’ 

I have never heard of the old Roman snail 
having penetrated to Dartmoor, or indeed any 
part of Devonshire. 

HELEN PERSHOUSE. 


HE UNDERGROUND PASSAGE BE- 
TWEEN CHURCH AND HALL.—The 
correspondence following upon the query 
about the Man Who Lost His Way suggests 
a similar query about the belief often met 
with in the existence of a subway between 
the parish church or a monastic church and 
the hall of the manor. I know of two 
examples of the belief, one in~ Yorkshire 
and one in Lincolnshire, the first at Craik, 
near York, and the other at Barton-on-Hum- 


ber. The latter was explored and exploded a 
few years ago. What other examples are 
known? 


W. E. Varau. 


Barton-on-Humber, 


“ TV AYWARDENS.’’—Seventy years ago 
in Yorkshire, and doubtless elsewhere, 
the unpaid ratepayer annually elected at the 
parish meeting to keep the roads (except turn- 
pike roads) in repair was called the ‘‘ way- 
warden.’’ Does this old name persist any- 
where as a description of the salaried .road 
surveyor now universally employed by Dis- 
trict Councils? 


the New Statesman 
and Nation for Oct. 28 of this year, I 
read: ‘‘ Writing clerihews must be one of the 
most pleasing methods of self-expression . . .”’ 
I have failed to find this word in any of 
several dictionaries (one with a modern sup- 
plement) in the John Rylands Library here, 
and would be glad to know its derivation. 
Clerihews ’’? are nonsense rhymes in the 

nature of Limericks. 

Mansy A. Greson. 


‘WORDSWORTH AND GREEK.—The 

Wordsworth family produced, as Myers 
notes in his monograph on the poet in the 
‘Men of Letters’ series, a Master of 
Trinity, two Bishops, and other divines and 
scholars of weight and consideration.’”’ But 
could Wordsworth himself, notoriously a man 
of few books, be in any sense called a scholar? 
He had a fair knowledge of Latin but when 
he took his B.A. degree at Cambridge in 1791, 


had he mastered any Greek? Was that lan 
guage necessary at the period for his degreg} 
As the section in ‘The Prelude’ called 
‘Residence at Cambridge’ indicates, he sought 
and won little glory in examination-rooms, 
He studied military history with great 
interest, and the strategy of war. Virgil, 
whom he re-perused in 1814-16, and his trans- 
lations from the Aeneid left an undoubted 
impression on his poetry. 

Immediately after his ‘Laodamia’ comes 
his ‘ Dion’ with ‘‘ See Plutarch ’’ under the 
title. But Plutarch could be seen in English. 
The Lives translated by the Langhornes, had 
reached a fifth edition in 1792. Greek is a 
most difficult language to master and to read 
it with any fluency implies a labour of lear- 
ing which several of our poets have done 
without. Wordsworth may have echoed Plato 
in some passages but so much could be said 
of several philosophic minds in poetry belong. 
ing to the Greekless. Keats was that, and one 
of his letters has a passage which might be 
regarded as eminently Platonic in thought 
and expression. 

These doubts of mine about Wordsworth’s 
Greek are raised by the following passage in 
the Preface to ‘ A Book of Greek Verse’ by 
Walter Headlam. He notes that Heine was 
steeped in the Greek Anthology and _ that 
many of his lyrics seem precisely like Greek 
‘ Epigrams ’ : 

Another poet who owed much to Greek is 
Wordsworth, and a glance at pp. 217 and 219 
will show how like Callimachus in manner ar 
two lyrics which might fairly be considered 
most Wordsworthian. 

These are the pieces beginning “‘ She dwelt 
among the untrodden ways’’ and “ A slum- 
ber did my spirit seal.’’ Whether in thes 
lines the reader can discover the rather man- 
nered grace of Callimachus I leave him to 
decide. But on this ground alone I cannot 
credit the English poet with knowledge of 
Greek. At the end of ‘ Laodamia’ he doe 
refer to the ‘Iphigeneia in Aulis’ of Euri- 
pides for the character of Protesilaus. Both 
that hero and Iphigeneia resolve to sacrifice 
their lives in accordance with an_ oracle. 
Wordsworth refers to the delay of the Greek 
fleet in Aulis; but I cannot find in his poem 
any particular debt to the play of Euripides 
Further, several parts of it are regarded as 
not by him but patched up by an inferior 
hand. It seems to me likely that, if Words 
worth had read in the originals the Greek 
incidents to which he refers here and there, 
he would have said so in one of the complacent 
little notes he added to his poems. Lo 
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Morley, in his excellent Introduction to them, 
says that ‘‘ he read over again some of the 
Latin writers, in attempting to prepare his 
son for college,’’ but has no une of Greek. 
Again, speaking of the claims made for a 
definite system of thought in the poetry, he 
talks of ‘“‘his so-called Platonical meta- 
physics.”” It is a natural part of his lofty 
antheism to pay tribute to ‘‘ the lively 
recian’’ and his gods, as he does in the 
‘Excursion,’ Book iv. I do not know if 
critics or biographers have discovered any 
trustworthy evidence on the subject. Cole- 
ridge, of course, was a Greek scholar and 
might have imbued his friend with admira- 
tion for that high source of literature. 


SENEx. 


HRISTOPHER GRAY OF FULHAM. — 
Can any of your readers tell me of a pedi- 
gree of the Christopher Grays, the famous 
nurserymen of the eighteenth century at 
Fulham? According to Féret’s ‘ Fulham,’ 
the arms were: Within a bordure engrailed 
alion. Crest: A scaling ladder. I am won- 
dering what is the heraldic significance of a 


scaling ladder. 
W. Roserts. 
URIAL IN KNEELING POSITION.— 


There is in our town of Rye, the remains 
of the chapel and a graveyard of the Friars 
Heremites of St. Augustine. About the year 
1820, certain excavations in the graveyard 
revealed that the occupants were not buried 
in the ordinary manner, but in a deep hole 
and, it was then supposed, in a standing 
position. 

Recently it was decided to dig an air-raid 
shelter in this graveyard and the excavation 
has revealed two burials, both buried, kneel- 
ing, in a hole of a depth to bring the heads 
some 18 inches beneath the surface. 

_ Can anyone inform me if this method of 
interment is known as in use in the Order or 
in any other religious bodies? 


Leopotp A. VIDLER. 


PROBLEMS IN HORACE WALPOLE’S 

CORRESPONDENCE WITH GEORGE 
MONTAGU (T. = Toynbee) (See ante pp. 
155, 173, 192, 208, 226, 247, 263, 280, 296, 
315, 331, 350).— 

121. Where did Walpole (to Montagu, 
% Aug., 1749 (T. ii. )) and ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
get the apparently erroneous notion that Sir 
Anthony Browne went to Cleves to represent 
Henry VIII in a proxy marriage with Anne? 
It does not appear that any such marriage 


took place; and even if it did, Cal. State 
Papers would indicate that Sir Anthony re- 


mained in England and could not have par- 


ticipated. 

122. ‘‘ You have heard, I suppose, that 
[Robert] Nugent must answer a little more 
seriously for my Lady Lymington’s child. 
Why, she was as ugly, as Mrs. Nugent, had 
had more children, and was not young. The 
pleasure of wronging a woman who had 
bought his back so dear could be the only 
temptation.”” To Montagu, 15 May, 1750. 
Any elucidation of this scandal? 

123. Walpole to Montagu, 30 May, 1751: 
‘Lord Sandwich . . . has been concerting 
a subscription masquerade with Lord Coven- 
try which has miscarried; the fausse couche 
is to be another jubilee.” What sort of 
jubilee ? 

124. What ambassador went abroad early 
in 1752, abandoning a projected masquerade? 
See 9 Jan., 1752, T. iii. 82. 

125. To Montagu, 14 Dec., 1752 (T. iii. 
140): ‘‘ I thank you too for the offer of your 
Roman Correspondences, but you know I have 
done with virth...’’ What could Roman 
Correspondences be ? 

126. To Montagu, 16 Nov., 1754, T. iii. 
264, describes as the new fashion from Paris, 
‘*a tin funnel covered with green ribband, 
and holds water, which the ladies wear tu 
keep their bouquets fresh.’”” Have any of 
these survived? How extensive was their 
vogue ? 

127. What were the conventions about 
liveried servants in the eighteenth moyiye 
Was there any distinction according to the 
rank of the master? To what extent were 
certain liveries identified with certain fami- 
lies? See Walpole to Montagu, 20 July, 
1749—the Earl of Cardigan to take the name 
and livery of his wife’s family. 

128. Can the exact date when the Earl of 
Halifax kissed hands in 1761 for the lord- 
lieutenancy of Ireland be ascertained ? 

129. To Montagu, 3 July, 1746, T. ii. 208, 
discussing peerage promotions: ‘‘ Dirty little 
Brook ae Greville, 8th Bn. Brooke, 
cr. Earl Brooke, cr. (1759) E. of Warwick] 
has taken no second title, to save three 
hundred pound, so if he ever gets a little 
Brookling, it must be called Lord Grevil, and 
can never be called up to the House of 
Lords.’’ Would the second title cost £300? 


Why couldn’t the son be called to the Lords 
(during his father’s life) if it were desired 
to do so? 

130. To Montagu, 1 Oct., 1747 (T. ii. 291): 
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“‘ When I saw you . . . I forgot to tell you 
that seven more volumes of the Journals are 
delivering: there’s employment for Moreland 
in shipping them; Moreland did 
d commissions for Montagu].’’ What were 
the Journals? 
W. S. Lewis. 
Farmington, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


OUNG: IDENTIFICATION SOUGHT.— 
Doubtless some reader can _ iden- 
tify for me the ‘“‘ Young ”’ of the following 
excerpt from a letter written by Henrietta 
Janssen to Lady Denbigh of Wimbledon, pre- 
sumably in the third or fourth decade of the 
eighteenth century. The letter as a whole 
has been published in the Appendix to the 
Eighth Report of the Royal Commission on 
Historical Manuscripts (London,, 1881, p. 
571). It bears the date ‘‘ June 8”’ and has 
been placed between letters dated 1736 and 
1742. The portion in which I am interested 
reads as follows: 

To be sure the noise of Young’s affair has 
reached Bath, but what is most surprizing is 
that the whole town wishes him joy that he 
has proved himself a cuckold, and he goes 
about himself to all his acquaintance to tell 
them how happy he is to be, being almost sure 
to get a divorce and a free man. He desires 
all us girls to behave well towards him, being 
he desins one of the number the happyness to 

his second. Madam de Villet, my Ld 
Bulinbrookes Lady, who is lately come over, 
being at court the birth day, and seeing the 
rout every body made with him, Ld, says she, 
what a country this is that one wishes a man 
joy for what in another country he would be 
ashamed to show his head for. But you know 
there is very little honour left here. 

Henry 

Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


IR-TREES AS A JACOBITE MEM- 
ORIAL.—I have been struck here and 
there in England by the appearance of fir- 
trees in districts where they do not seem 
natural. In a case in Oxfordshire the scholar 
who wrote the history of the parish said that 
they were planted as a memorial to Prince 
Charles Edward, the last of the Stuarts who 
tried for the throne of the Georges. Is such 
a memorial familiar in districts known to be 
strongly Jacobite in their sympathies? The 
idea was new to me, my I have read a 
ife 


good many books on rural in England. 
T. C. C. 
DE VERE, EARL OF OXFORD, AUTHOR 


OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. — I 
have recently been reading a book in which 


the claim is made, and strongly urged, that 
De Vere was the real author of Shakespeare’s 

lays. The claim seems more plausible, and 
interesting, than that put forward by the 
Baconians, and I droald be glad to know of 
any book in which De Vere’s claim, and the 
arguments for it, are subjected to critical 
analysis. 

8. 


AND CARRY.”’’—Months ago the 

broadcasts of Mr. Raymond Gram 
Swing began to make us mouth this expressive 
term, at length realised in the lifting of the 
arms embargo by Congress. As to its origin, 
can it be possible that it is a deft adaptation, 
by the U.S. Navy Department, of the age- 
old naval order, ‘‘ Lash and carry,’’ meaning 
‘*Lash hammocks and stow them in the net- 
tings 

FrepERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


DUt.”—What is the origin of the 
expression ‘‘ dut,’’ sometimes used for a 
gentleman’s hard hat? 
W. Hayter. 


RS. FITZHERBERT: PORTRAITS 
REPRODUCED.—Wanted, note of any 
books or periodicals in which portraits of 
Mrs, Fitzherbert appear. Early nineteenth- 


Zz. 


AILWAY AUTHORS.—Could any reader 
mention authors of books, poems or plays 
who have been workers in some capacity on 
railways? There was a volume of ‘Comic 
Incidents and Anxious Moments in connec- 
tion with the Life of a Station Master,’ pub- 
lished in 1879 by a Windsor station-master, 
so I believe, under the pseudonym ‘“ Ernest 
Struggles,’ his real name, as revealed at 
11 S. ii. 253, being H. Simmons. I should bk 
glad to hear of any other such reminiscences, 
though I suppose the Railway Companies do 
not encourage such efforts; also, to have de 
tails, or references where these may be found, 
for the biography of any railway authors. 


1 


FRENCH CRITICISM OF ENGLISH 

ACTING.—I should be grateful if any 
reader could give me references (memoirs oF 
letters of notable people; articles in periodi- 
cals) to criticisms, by French contemporaries 
of the actors, of English acting—especially 
of the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 


century examples chiefly desired. 
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opinion of those generations was not very 
favourable to English actors. Are there an, 
French pronouncements on Garrick or on 


Mrs. Siddons ? 
R. F. 


RANCIS THOMPSON: MEMORIALS.— 
Has any memorial of any kind 
erected to this poet anywhere beyond the 
tablet on the house where he was born at 
Liverpool? Perhaps there has been some- 
thing put in some church which he attended 
or with which he was associated. Perhaps 
also some work of charity has been founded 

in his memory. 
N. 8. 


HRISTIAN NAME JOEL.—This is not, I 
think, a very common name in England, 
but is more often bestowed in France. What 
is the reason for its French popularity? Is 
it the Jewish name, or is there concealed 
under the present spelling some Western 
_ ? Was it borne by any notable French: 
man 
Mary Brown. 


IGHTEENTH-CENTURY TRAVEL. — 
Could any reader tell me the average 
length of the crossing of the Atlantic during 
the eighteenth century? Was there any great 
improvement—as to speed—in the vessels 
employed during the century ? 

I should also be glad to know how long, 
roughly, a traveller would allow himself, dur- 
ing that century, to get from London to 
Rome and from London to Constantinople? 

Would the average time differ greatly be- 
tween summer and winter? 

PEREGRINUS. 


OISSONS CATHEDRAL.—This beautiful 
cathedral received serious damage durin 

the war of 1914-1918. Could any Fren 
reader, or reader -who follows events in 
France, inform me what has been done in the 
way of a it, and tell me who are 
engaged upon the work? My impression is 

that it is not yet completed. 
TEKTON. 


‘ PRIDE AND PREJUDICE’: CHIL- 
DREN’S EDITION. — I have seen it 
stated—about 1910—that an edition of ‘Pride 
and Prejudice’ was about that time brought 
out for children. I should be interested to 
who prepared it and whether it was a 


L. L. 


Replies. 


THE MYTH OF THE SOBIESKI 
STUARTS, 
(clvii. 435, 452; clxxvii. 265, 320, 357.) 


| HAVE read with great interest Mr. 

WILLIAMSON’s criticism of my articles 
entitled ‘ The Myth of the Sobieski Stuarts,’ 
which appeared in ‘ N. and Q.’ at the two 
first reference given above. For ten years 
my articles have remained unchallenged. Ten 
years is a long time! I hope, however, that 
those who can do so will read or re-read not 
only my articles but the late Mr. F. Hindes 
Groome on ‘Stuart, John Sobieski, and 
Charles Edward,’’ in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ They will then be able 
to judge between Mr. Wittiamson and my- 
self. I have no doubts or fears regarding 
their verdict. 

I will endeavour to reply to Mr. W1tt1aM- 
son’s points in his own numerical order 
assuming that readers will have before them 
“N. and Q.,’ clxxvii. 265 (7 Oct., 1939). 

(1) Mr. Wittiamson says that Burke’s 
former references to Charles Allen and to his 
son, Colonel Charles Edward Allen as 
Stuarts’? and “ Comtes d’Albanie”’ were 
correct. A ‘‘ Peerage’’ should, however, 
recognise only titles of nobility created and 
bestowed as such by a sovereign. The title 
‘*Comte d’Albanie ’’ was never so created or 
bestowed. It was assumed by the Young Pre- 
tender by way of personal incognito, just as 
his father assumed the title of Chevalier de 
St. George. These titles are not to be found 
even in the Jacobite peerage—and Mr. W11- 
LIAMSON surely does not suggest that they 
were Hanoverian creations! In an earlier 
article Mr. declares—quite 
wrongly—that Lieutenant Thomas Allen was 
known as Prince James Thomas Alan! He 
even bestows on his sons an earldom with all 
the courtesy titles (Lord Stuart, The Hon——) 
which would accompany it. Yet ‘“‘ Comte 
d’Albanie ’’ even when it appears in Burke 
looks somehow more French than English! 
Why translate an English, Scottish, British 
or United Kingdom earldom into French? 
There was certainly no Austrian peerage of 
that title known to the Almanach de Gotha. 
Mr. Wrttiamson should recognise that 
‘‘ Chevalier de St. George’’ and ‘‘ Comte 
d’Albanie’’ were not hereditary titles. The 


Young Pretender never succeeded to the 
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former title, nor the Cardinal Duke of York 
to the latter. Hence, even if the Sobieski 
Stuarts’ claims be accepted, it would be 
incorrect for any Peerage to refer to them 
as ‘‘Comtes d’Albanie.””’ Mr. WILLIAMSON 
is also inconsistent, here as elsewhere. He 
has asserted in one of his articles that 
Thomas Allen’s marriage with Catherine 
Matilda Manning (‘‘ Catherine Bruce”’ in 
the ‘ Tales of a Century’) was morganatié¢. 
We may forget for a moment that morgan- 
atic marriage is unknown to the laws of this 
Kingdom. If the marriage was morganatic 
no title could have descended to the issue of 
that marriage from the Young Pretender, the 
only Comte d’Albanie. The corrected entry 
in Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ under ‘ Earl of Erroll,’ 
now reads: 

Alice Mary Emily, m. 16 May, 1814, Charles 
Edward Allen (calling himself Col. the Count 
Charles Edward d’Albanie) only son of Charles 
Allen (calling himself Charles Edward Stuart, 
Count d’Albanie). 

This, of course, is a true statement. Mr. 
WILLIAMSON admits that the person whom 
he would call Charles Edward Stuart, Comte 
d’Albanie, i.e., Charles Allen, Senior, 
married under his true name of Charles 
Allen. He-fails to explain why he did so 
if he really was a Stuart. The marriage was 
in 1822, years after (according to Mr. Wi1- 
LIAMSON) he had been known and proclaimed 
as a Stuart. According to his own unsup- 
ported statements he had fought as a Stuart 
under Napoleon! I fail to see that it is ‘‘ sig- 
nificant’? in any sense favourable to Mr. 
WittiaMson’s case, if it be true, that ‘‘ the 
original name of the younger Charles was not 
produced at the time of the marriage.” 

(2) I am satisfied that the Probate Action 
of 1925 was used for propaganda purposes. 
There is internal evidence that Colonel 
Edward von Platt must have supplied much 
of the material used in the press publicity of 
1925 and in the articles written since that 
date. But to whom and to what is he the 
‘ present heir’’? He is not Thomas Allen’s 
heir male, to whom would normally descend 
any earldom or other hereditary title. He 
cannot be heir to any claims made by or on 
behalf of Thomas Allen if the marriage from 
which he is descended was morganatic. 

(3) I assert that the information accepted 
by the Daily Mail and other daily papers 
could most easily have been verified. There 
is no official record of Thomas Allen’s birth 
nor, for that matter, of the birth of his 
brother, Admiral John Allen. But there is 


one who is able impartially to consider the 
matter. For example, there is: 

(a) Admiral John Carter Allen’s bequest 
to ‘‘ my son Thomas Allen.’’ 

(b) Tasca Allen’s own statement, as re- 
corded in the marriage register, that he was 
Admiral J. C. Allen’s son. 

(c) The announcement to the same effect 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

(d) The marriages of his sons and daughters 
as Allens. 

(e) His own second marriage as Thomas 
Allen, son of Admiral Allen. 

(f) His second family—all Allens. 

(g) The repudiation by that family of the 
myth of Stuart descent. 

(h) His grandsons’ marriages as Allens. 

What more evidence could anyone. want 
than the above? I fear that Mr. Witt1am- 
son’s belief in the myth of the Sobieski 
Stuarts is so unquestioning and so invincible 
that even if a birth certificate could be pro- 
duced—so many years before the registration 
of births—he would refuse to believe it. 

“The tale of their service in the French 
Army and their claim to be Stuarts (nothin 
more or less) was well known in 1826.”" A 
yet only four years earlier ‘‘ Charles Edward 
Stuart ’’ married under his true name of 
““Charles Allen, son of Thomas Hay Allen,” 
while the brothers were still busy claiming 
descent through Admiral Allen from the 
Hays. Mr. Witiramson would have us 
believe that what was so well known to the 
world in 1826 and published in 1841 and 1847 
was quite unknown to the family itself—to 
the Allens’ younger brothers and _ sisters. 
This will, I think, be regarded by most people 
as so unlikely as to be quite incredible. 

(4) If the ‘Tales of a Century’ had been 
propaganda “‘ real names ”’ would have been 
Pee This does not follow at all. History 
abounds in examples of propaganda under 
feigned names. I am interested to see that 
Mr. WILLIAMSON now recognises that ‘ real 
names’? were not used in the Tales. As 
lately as June, 1939, he held a different view 
and was led thereby to regard the Catherine 
Manning whom Thomas Allen married in 
1792 as recorded in the marriage register of 
Elgham, and ‘Catherine Bruce” as_ the 
same lady is called in the ‘ Tales of a Cen- 
tury,’ as two different people. He made them 
first and second wives respectively, notwith- 
standing the Allens’ own evidence to the con- 
trary. Now that Mr. WriiraMson recog- 
nises his blunder, what is one to think of his 
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As a boy of 18 he married Catherine Matilda 
Manning. . . At a later date James [i.e. Thomas 
Allen] seems to have married Catherine Bruce, 
a kinswoman of the Earl of Elger and incident- 
ally a distant cousin of Louise. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON actually supplies genea- 
logical information about a fictitious figure. 
Thomas did marry a second time, but the 
second wife was not ‘‘ Catherine Bruce ”’ but 
Anne Salmond, of whose very existence Mr. 
WILLIAMSON (and, I believe, even Colonel von 
Platt himself) was ignorant as lately as 
June last. 

(5) That the naval officer in question was 
Admiral J. C, Allen is quite clearly stated 
in my article. I fail, therefore, to see the 

int of Mr. WiLtramson’s statement No. 5. 
The Admiral, by the way, was a Rockingham 
Whig and not, as the Allen brothers and Mr. 
Witt1AMson ‘would have us _ believe, a 
Jacobite. Mr. WritiaMson fails to give any 
evidence in support of his statement that the 
Admiral was in Italy in 1773. Without evi- 
dence or authority the statement is value- 


less. 

(6) I have read Prof. Skene’s article. John 
Allen never replied to that substantial part 
of it which ex the falsity and inherent 
absurdity of his claims. ‘ Vestiarium Scoti- 
cum ’ was alleged by the Allen brothers to be 
based on three ancient documents of different 
dates. The brothers claimed that one had 
belonged to Mary, Queen of Scots, and (in 
spite of the evidence to the contrary of the 
will itself) had been ‘‘ bequeathed ’’ to their 
father by the Young Pretender. One of these 
manuscripts was seen by Sir Walter Scott, 
who condemned it as an obvious fraud. The 
Allens replied to this that Scott had only 
seen a transcript of the latest and least 
authentic manuscript, in which the writing 
had been moderni Their guilty behaviour 
in this matter is thus antel by Miss Mar- 

aret Mackenzie. I quote from her article 
in the Scots Magazine because she is appar- 
ently a fellow-disciple (almost the only one) 
with Mr. Wixi1amson of the so-called Sobi- 
eski Stuarts : 

While it was open to them [the Allen brothers] 
to produce the older manuscript, they did not 
> m and after a lapse of years they published 

e 


John had all this lapse of years in which 
not only to ‘‘ defend his reputation against 
goss libel ’’ but to produce the genuine manu- 
scripts which he parte to possess—but he 
failed to do either. ; 

That the brothers had go’ abroad 


as a complete fabrication. I confidently 
invite Mr. Wuitt1amson to produce the 
smallest scrap of evidence in support of this 
statement. 

(7) Mr. Witt1amson gives no evidence or 
authority for his statements that the Allens 
were in Scotland “ as Stuarts between 1826 
and 1838,’’ but even if the brothers were pos- 
ing as Stuarts during the whole of that period 
it is no evidence whatever that they were 
Stuarts. 

(8) Napoleon’s interview with Princess 
Louise did not in any way confirm the truth 
of the rumour to which Mr. WILLIAMSON 
refers. On the contrary, the Princess’s reply 
proved the falsity of it. Napoleon’s last 
words showed that he accepted the Princess’s 
denial. It is difficult to understand why Mr. 
Wittramson should refuse to do so. 

(9) There was, of course, no ‘‘ silent acqui- 
escence ’’ either by the Princess’s mother or 
by Admiral John Carter, Junior. In the 
former case there was complete ignorance. 
In the latter one may as reasonably attribute 
the silence to contempt and disgust as to 
acquiescence. 

(10) Mr. Wit1r1amson might go farther 
and quote the actual reference to Count 
Stuarda. In a previous article he seriously 
misquoted it. No one has suggested that this 
Italian nobleman was really Lieutenant 
Thomas Allen. 

Regarding Admiral John Carter Allen’s 
testamentary treatment of his sons, there need 
be no mystery at all. Thomas had done 
enough to earn his father’s displeasure when 
he married as a boy of eighteen. One may 
easily imagine why he married at such an 
early age. The Admiral’s will dates from 
that period. 

(11) If ‘‘ Charles Edward was just the man 
to realise that it was an injustice to bring a 
son into the world to spend his life in plot- 
ting . . .,’? why did he marry? The only 
conceivable reason why Prince Charles so 
late in life married the penniless Stolberg 
princess whom he had never seen was to beget 
a son to continue the Stuart line. This is 
the view of every competent historian, and 
is unchallenged. ‘‘ The union was obviously 
intended to give an heir to the Stuart 
prince ’’—so wrote Mr. H. W. Vaughan in 
the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica.’ The facts 
thus most plainly contradict Mr. W1t.1am- 
SON’S assumption. 

(13) ‘‘ Princess Louise’s denial confirms 


| nothing.’”? On the contrary it is a full and 


“owing to official pressure ”” may be regarded | adequate confirmation that her niarriage was 
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childless. There is no reason whatever to 
doubt the truthfulness of her reply.  Self- 
interest would have prompted a different 
answer if she really had a son to produce. 
Mr. WILLIAMsoNn does not explain why she 
should prefer the ‘‘ possibility’ of a Hano- 
verian pension to the far more attractive 
‘possibility ’’ of prestige, affluence and 
security as Queen Mother of a Stuart King 
enthroned by Napoleon. 

(14) This will be read with amazement. 
How could ‘‘ Henry IX ’’—so astute and well- 
informed on all that affected his claims—be 
ignorant of what was known (according to 
Mr. to Napoleon? 

(15) Admiral John Allen, Junior, had no 
need to ‘‘ declare otherwise.’’ He was never 
a party to his nephews’ claims. 

(16) Evidence that the dates of the Allen 
brothers’ births, as given on their monument, 
were ‘‘ faked ’’ will be found in the ‘ Diction- 
ary of National Biography.’ 

(17) I accept correction. The brothers were 
not ‘‘ presented” to George IV, but were 
merely ‘‘ present on the occasion.’’ I do not, 
however, see that my statement was ‘‘ mislead- 
ing.”” What matters is that they were pre- 
sent as Hays—thus asserting claims which 
contradicted their royal claims—and not as 
Stuarts. 

(18) I have challenged Mr. Wrii1amson, 
and I do so again, to produce evidence of 
this alleged Napoleonic service. He has said 
elsewhere that ‘‘ documentary evidence exists 
to prove that they [the Allens] were serving 
in the French Army under the name of 
Stuart in 1815.’’ Let him produce or even 
quote that evidence. Until he does so I shall 
regard the whole story as pure invention. 
Mr. WILLIAMsoN wrote in a former article: 
‘‘In their capacity as aides-de-camp they 
were present at Dresden, Leipzic and Water- 
loo.”” On Mr. Wutttamson’s statement, 
therefore, they were traitors in arms against 
their own country. But where in all the vast 
literature of Napoleonic biography, military 
history, contemporary record and subsequent 
reminiscences does one find even a single re- 
ference to these distinguished, highly placed 
and yet apparently invisible officers? Of the 
dozens, scores, hundreds, thousands who 


fought with them at the battles named, not 
one man has ever been heard of who saw them 
or who even knew of their service at the time 
that it was said to have been rendered. The 
story of the decoration of John with Napo- 
leon’s own Legion of Honour “for con- 
spicuous [but apparently unwitnessed and 


unreported] bravery in action ” is, of course, 
a foolish fabrication. 

(19) The recognition of the Prince of 
Lichtenstein proves nothing. What evidence 
is there that Queen Victoria was interested 
in the brothers and, if she was, what does 
such interest prove? 

(20) Mr. Gilbert Hay Allen ‘‘ had no 
claim to the title of Count of Albany.” 
Who said he had? No one could claim that 
title (see my (1) above). As to whether “ the 
Colonel’s [Charles Allen, Junior’s] heir was 
his sister ’’ would depend upon the patent (if 
any) creating the hereditary honour (if any). 
Mr. suggests that Thomas 
Allen’s second family may never have heard 
of their elder brothers’ Stuart claims. Yet 
in my article (p. 454) I gave evidence that 
they both knew and repudiated those claims. 
They declared both their knowledge and their 
repudiation most neatly, most cleverly and 
most publicly in their notice of Mr. Gilbert 
Hay Allen’s death (see The Times, 11 Jan., 
1902). 

(22) I did not say that Charlotte was the 
only child that Prince Charles ever begat, 
nor did the Prince ever say so. He said that 
he had (not that he had had) no other child— 
oratio recta ‘‘ I have no other child ’’ and not 
“‘T have had no other.”” His declaration 
quite plainly meant that Charlotte was his 
only (surviving) child, i.e, that he had 
then no other child. Mr, W1ILtramson would 
make both the Prince and his Consort liars 
in this matter in order to preserve the 
‘claims ’’ of Colonel von Platt. For Cle- 
mentina Sobieski Douglass, see my article in 
and Q.,’ clxvili. 227. She never 
claimed and had no claim to be a Stuart. 
General Charles Edward Stuart, Count 
Roechenstart, never claimed to be Prince 
Charles’s son. The so-called ‘‘ Dowager 
Duchess of Albany,’’ another impostor, 
claimed the Old Pretender as her father. 

(24) See under (4) and (20) above. If the 
claims made by, or rather for, Thomas Allen 
had been true, he would certainly not have 
‘* reverted to his old surname of Allen after 
his second marriage.’’ But is there any evi- 
dence that Thomas Allen ever claimed to be 
a Stuart? The claim was apparently 
invented and exploited by his sons. 

Mr. Wittiamson concludes: can 
neither affirm nor deny the claims,’ but he 
has repeatedly affirmed them as surely as I 
have denied them. He says that he can only 
‘defend the truth.” I greatly wish that he 
would do so. I am content to believe that the 
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view accepted by all reputable historians is 
the true one. Mr. Wriiiamson himeelf has 
elsewhere admitted that ‘‘no modern his- 
torian or biography grants them any con- 
sideration.”’ 

The view that the Allens were ‘‘ innocent 
victims of mid-nineteenth century official- 
dom’? is amusing, for there is no evidence 
that officialdom ever concerned itself with 
these attractive and untruthful adventurers. 

I will leave Mr. WitL1aMson impaled on 
the horns of the following most painful 
dilemma : 

(1) The Allen brothers (says Mr. WILLIAM- 
son) knew that they were Stuarts at least as 
early as their alleged Napoleonic service. 
They nevertheless asserted their Allen (and 
alleged Hay) descent as late as 1822 (‘ Bridal 
of Coulchairn,’ 1822. Marriage of Charles 
Allen, 1822). They were therefore conscious 
liars and impostors—Stuarts posing as Allens. 

(2) The Allen brothers (says Mr. Berry) 
were, knew that they were, admitted that they 
were and even proclaimed themselves to be, 
Allens for many years after the date which 
they afterwards assigned to the revelation of 
their Stuart descent. They were therefore 


conscious liars and impostors—Allens posing 
as Stuarts. 
L. Berry. 


C.. 
Wheatcroft, Milnthorpe, Wakefield. 


HAPPENINGS AT SEA IN 1755 (clxxvii. 

331).—‘‘ Forty stripes save one’’ was 
inflicted to allow a margin in case by accident 
the limit of forty under the Jewish Law was 
exceeded—see Deut. xxv., 3: 

Forty stripes he may give him and not 
exceed lest if he should exceed and beat him 
above these with many stripes then thy brother 

uld seem vile unto thee. 

Surely ‘‘ turned before the mast ’’ is the 
nautical equivalent of ‘‘ reduced to the 
ranks’? The ‘“‘ Midship Man” was in the 
nature of an Officer. 

G. D. Jounston. 


PROBLEMS IN HORACE WALPOLE’S 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH GEORGE 
MONTAGU (clxxvii. 208, 302, 331).— 
32. I should like to revise my note at the 
second reference. The original Christopher 
Gray died Mar. 20, 1741/2, aged seventy-six 
(Féret’s ‘ Fulham,’ j, 201), and as the Wal- 
pole letter is dated Nov. 8, 1755, it must 
tefer to his grandson, namesake, and suc- 
cessor, 
The younger Christopher Gray died in or 
about 1764, when the nursery was in the 


hands of William Burchell, of whose ‘ Cata- 
logue of Trees’’ etc., of that year I possess 
a copy. Féret’s admirable history of Ful- 
ham gives many details of both Gray and 


Burchell. W. Roserts. 


106. It is said that the poor cookery of 
Boodle’s probably gave rise to the ‘‘ Scavoir 
Vivre Club,’’ the palates of whose members 
could not bear, nor the stomachs digest, the 
mutton, geese and apple-pies of the club. 
The ‘‘Scavoir Vivre’? showed that they 
knew how to live, by composing or importing 
new dishes, and they showed that they knew 
how to dress, by creating the most eccentric 
of costumes. Among their imported dishes 
was maccaroni. It became such a favourite 
dish at the club, and was so invariably 
brought to table, that the clubbists them- 
selves became celebrated as ‘‘ Maccaronies.”’ 
In dress they wore a toy cocked hat, gold- 
laced, buttoned and tasseled over hair fash- 
ioned into a foretop above the head, side- 
curls, and a clubbed tail. Tight en silk 
breeches, and an equally tight coat and waist- 
coat, kept them together. Their tasseled 
canes were as long as those carried by State 
footmen when they ride behind a carriage 
going to court on a drawing-room day. Like 
Tiddy Bob, they had a watch in each fob, 
with cable-chains, and a pound of seals at the 
end of them. In any sense, for a Maccaronie 
to wear a greatcoat was to confess his 
unworthiness of being a member of the august 
brotherhood. As equestrians, they figured in 
the park on little ponies. They turned days, 
nights, hours seasons topsy-turvy. 

aving established maccaroni as a dish to 
be thenceforward known in every household 
of taste, they died out, and men knew them 
no more. 
JaMEs SEtToN-ANDERSON. 


AMUEL BUTLER, AUTHOR OF 
‘HUDIBRAS’ (clxxvii. 317).— An 
article by Professor R. Lamar in Revue 


Anglo-Américaine, vol. i., 1924, pp. 213-27, 
gives a full account of Butler’s father and 
paternal grandfather. 

E. S. pe Beer. 


ORWOOD’S MAP OF LONDON (elxxvii. 

332).—This was reproduced in sections in 

a quarterly called The Mask, about 1925 or 

1926. I had my sections mounted on cloth 

with an outside binding. I shall be very 

glad to send my copy to L. K. J. for examin- 
ation if he will enable me to do so. 


C. WankKLyYn. 
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L. K. J. may be interested to know that 
the Paddington Borough Council possesses 
both the 1784 and 1799 editions. These can 
be inspected during the usual office hours by 
applying to Mr. Robinson in the Borough 
Engineer’s Department, Town Hall, Padding- 
ton Green, W.2. 

H. J. W. Witson, 
Librarian. 


[Our correspondent L. K. J., writes to us from 
the United States]. 


A CONTRACTED THE (clxxvii. 2683, 
303).—The use of the letter thorn or 

for th is common in the fifteenth century, an 
I suppose earlier. But one finds th 
used in the fifteenth century, and I 
do not think there was any time at which 
both contracted and full forms were not in 
use. The y survived longest, of course, in 
the abbreviation of so common a word as 
‘*the,’” but ‘‘yt’’ (for ‘‘ that ’’) lasted a 
long time. ‘‘ Ye’’ was at times written nor- 
mally, the e was sometimes written as a super- 
script after the y (commonest form), some- 
times directly above it, and I believe there 
are instances of plain y for the whole word. 
But ‘‘the’’ is given in full in a text of 
about 1490, before me. I feel that so 
common a word could not have caused trouble 
as long as all forms were in common use. 
But when “‘ ye’’ became obsolete, it began to 
be taken up for its quaint appearance, and 
I suppose some people who call their place 
of business ‘‘ Ye olde teashoppe ”’ expect it 
to be sounded as it looks. But this must 
usually be thought of as a joke, even by the 
owners who may join in it. The most 
ignorant man of the seventeenth or eighteenth 
century could hardly fail to know the word 
‘*the,”’ if he could read at all; and many 
children would know ‘‘ what the sign on the 
village inn said ’’ long before they were able 
to read. Nobody is troubled about the p - 
nunciation of “‘ Mr.’”’ or ‘‘ &”’ in our day. 
Of course, a foreigner may occasionally have 
been puzzled, or a wag have thought it funny 
to say ‘‘ye.’’ It would be interesting to 
know when the modern humorous use began, 
for it is certainly common enough to-day. 


T. O. Massorr. 


LADIES SMOKING CIGARS (clxxvii. 51, 
269).—Shortly after the Civil War, a 
cousin of mine from Virginia visited North 
Carolina, and escorted a young lady home 
from a dance. She asked him to drive by. a 
somewhat unfrequented road, as she wanted 
to smoke a cigar. She seemed not to think 


her practice improper, though perhaps not 
a thing to be done in a very public place. He 
was not shocked by it, but he recalled the 
story and told it to me as a curious incident 
fifty years later, giving me to understand 
he thought it a local custom of the tobacco 


country. 
T. O. M. 


ATS ON ARMY STRENGTH (clxxvi. 
262, 303, 334).—The following quotation 
may be of interest in this connection. It is 
from chapt. xiii. of a novel, ‘The Cabinet 
Minister,’ of which the American reprint 
(Philadelphia) is dated 1839. A character, 
Lord Teviot, is known as one who is always 
seeking Government positions for his friends 
and relatives of the ‘‘ MacPherson ”’ family, 
It was facetiously said by one of his cleverer 
colleagues, that once, when mousers were in 
request for the Victualling Office, a superior 
breed of Grimalkins was recommended from 
Glen MacPherson. 
The author, Mrs. Gore, indicates the period 
of the action of the novel as about 1810. 


T.. 0. 


BROWNING SOCIETIES (clxxvii. 264).— 

There is still one of these in New York, 
and I believe many elsewhere. Full informa- 
tion about publications (less frequent in our 
day because of the cost of printing) could pro- 
bably be obtained from the Librarian of 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas, where the 
_ American collection of material about 

rowning is located. 
T. O. M. 


[THOMAS TONG (TONGE) (clxxvii. 332).— 
According to Haydn’s ‘ Book of Digni- 
ties’ (1890 edn.), he was appointed Claren- 
ceux on Aug. 2, 1534, and was succeeded by 
Thomas Hawley on May 19, 1536. 
V. H. 


INTERESTING”: PRONUNCIATION 

(clxxvii. 234).—In your review of ‘ An 
Anglo-American Interpreter’ you comment 
on the placing of the accent in the word 
‘interesting ’? and raise the question as to 
whether the use of this word in England with 
accent on the penultimate syllable is “ the 
adoption of an Americanism or yet another 
example of the speech of the uncultivated pre- 
vailing over that of the cultivated.” — My 
observation is that the latter assumption 18 
the correct one, because in America also cal- 
tivated people place the accent for the word 
on the first syllable, although we also see m 
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this country a tendency among more and 
more people to place the accent on the next 
to the last syllable. 

AtrrREeD E, 


“ DATTILEAR ” (clxxvii. 295, 338).—Thos. 

Wright, ‘ Dict. of Provincial English,’ 
1886, has ‘‘ Patteleare, an article of woman’s 
dress formerly made in Holland.’’ Unless 
this was a long garment, the French deriva- 
tion of the word previously suggested might 
hold good. 

W. W. Grit. 


AND ASTROLOGY (clxxvii. 
317).—I confess that I cannot find, either 
in Schiller’s works or in the numerous bio- 
graphies concerning him, any indication that 
would substantiate the assertion that ‘‘ he 
seriously believed in astrology ’’ or that ‘‘ he 
was to some extent a student of that subject.”’ 
Carlyle in his ‘ Life of Schiller’ does not 
even mention the word, astrology, and Walter 
von Molo in his romance-biography of 
Schiller, ‘Der Schiller-Roman,’ does not 
allude to any special studies of Schiller in 
this respect. Other biographers of Schiller 
are equally silent about this question. It 
must not be forgotten that Schiller was a 
fervent student and disciple of Kant (see 
Carlyle’s ‘Life of Schiller,’ Part iii., and 
Schiller’s letter to Korner) and in Kant’s 
jane conceptions astrology holds no 
place. 

In his unfinished mystery-novel ‘ Der 
Geisterseher,’ in which, in the Venice of that 
day, an enigmatical Armenian, evidently 
modelled on Cagliostro, raises the dead, and 
predicts the future, Schiller does not resort 
to astrology to enhance the romantic and 
supernatural atmosphere of the story. Nor 
in his other works, with the single exception 
of the Wallenstein trilogy, does Schiller 
mention astrology or employ astrologers to 
forecast the future destinies of his characters. 
The one who displayed at that time a certain 
interest in astrology was Goethe, and it is 
noteworthy that the introduction into the 
Wallenstein trilogy of the Italian astrologer, 
Seni, and his planetary divination, was in 
no way an original idea of Schiller’s but was 
entirely due to a suggestion of Goethe which 
he imparted to Schiller in his letters dated 
5 and 8 Dec., 1798. Schiller had purposed, 
in order to determine the vacillating and 
hesitating Wallenstein to revolt against the 

peror, to resort to a cabalistic anagram in 
the shape of an interlaced quintuple F. (ein 
fiinffach verschlungenes F) which was to be 


interpreted as “‘ Fidat fortunae Friedlandus, 
fata favebunt.’’ Following this interpreta- 
tion Wallenstein in Schiller’s original text 
was to say: 


Es wie ein menschlich Wort—die 
orte 

Der Menschen sind nur wesenlose Zeichen, 
Der Geister Worte sind lebendige Michte. 
Es tritt mir nah wie eine dunkle Kraft, 
Und riickt an meinen tiefsten Lebensfiden. 
Mir ist, indem ich bilde’s mit den Lippen, 
Wie hiibe sich’s allmahlich, und es triite 
Starrblickend mir ein Geisterhaupt entgegen. 


Schiller submitted this version to Goethe who, 
in the letters above referred to, dissuaded him 
from using such a device as ‘dull and 
pedantic, contrary to good taste’ and above 
all ill-suited to the theatre as lacking in 
dramatic intensity. Instead of an anagram, 
Goethe suggested a forecast of the destiny of 
the Duke of Friedland through astrology and 
in his letter of Dec. 8, 1798, he wrote as 


follows: 


The astrological superstition is based on a 
mysterious feeling of unity in the cosmos. We 
know from experience that the nearest stars 
exercise a decisive influence on weather condi- 
tions, vegetation, etc., and we cannot say how 
far this influence extends. We can only mount 
upwards step by step. 

Astronomy teaches us that every planet is 
subject to interference by other planets and 
therefore the philosopher is inclined, ray, I 
would rather say forced to admit that plane- 
tary influence can be extended to the remotest 
objects. Consequently man, in his exalted 
opinion of himself, would seem justified in pro- 
ceeding somewhat further and extending the 
action of this influence to moral spheres 
[das Sittliche] and to fate and fortune. This 
and similar beliefs, which I cannot bring my- 
self to call superstitions, are consonant to our 
nature and are just as reasonable and permis- 
sible as any creed. 


Schiller, though adopting Goethe’s sugges- 
tion to introduce astrology in the Wallenstein 
trilogy, never alluded, in his further corre- 
spondence with Goethe, to the latter’s defence 
of the theory of planetary influence and it 
would seem therefore that it was Goethe, 
rather than Schiller, who was interested in 
the subject. 

It would seem doubtful if there was in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, a 
revival of interest in Germany in astrological 
studies but accurate information in this 
respect could be obtained by consulting the 
celebrated work of Gundel: ‘Sterne und 


Sternbilder im Glauben des Altertums und 
der Neuzeit’ (Leipzig, 1922). 
G. CaTALANI. 
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EN AND CHICKENS: OLD SIGN 
(clxxvii. 332).—In Christian art, this 
symbol was an emblem of God’s providence, 
and the idea perhaps was csigiaaty derived 
from St. Matthew, xxiii. 37. This title is 
also given to the Pleiades, the famous cluster 
of seven stars in the constellation of Taurus. 
See also 10 S. xii. 28, 215; 11 S. i. 55; vi. 

67; viii. 307; clxviii. 244, 282. 

Wm. JaGGarD. 


HANNAH MARY RATHBONE (elxxvii. 
243, 335).—It may be added that Mrs. 
Rathbone’s anonymous ‘Poetry of Birds 
...’, 1833, is really an admirable anthology 
in verse of the subject, ranging from 
Chaucer onwards, and filling pp. viii.-136, 
fcap. 4to. The tasteful editing indicates 
wide reading and research. The twenty-two 
lates were engraved from her own' drawings 
by Ackermann and Co., London, and all were 
then hand-coloured by herself. The minia- 
ture size of the birds, and minute illumina- 
tion, prove that Mrs, Rathbone possessed re- 
markably keen sight and sure touch. Letter- 
ress was composed and printed by George 
Smith of Tithebarn Street, Liverpool. The 
volume was privately printed, twenty-five 
copies only, as gifts for friends, hence its 
at rarity. 
Probably the ‘ Wild Turkey’ picture was 
excluded because no known poem was avail- 
able upon that bird to accompany the 


drawing. Wma. Jaccarp. 


EWN UP FOR THE WINTER (elxxvii. 
333).—An instance of this, in mid- 
England, occurred recently. An evacuated 
schoolgirl was billeted, among hundreds of 
others, at Stratford-on-Avon. On arrival she 
was invited by the landlady to take a hot 
bath. The girl replied that she could not, 
because, before leaving home, her mother had 
stitched up her combination garment for the 
coming winter. 
An aged schoolmaster tells me that this was 
a common custom in Birmingham, among 
manual workers’ wives, from twenty to fifty 
years ago, and that the odour from this in- 
sanitary habit made the schoolrooms almost 
intolerable in winter-time. 
Wm. Jaccarp. 


NEWSPAPER NOTICES (clxxvii. 316). — 
Apart from older English newspapers, 
but contemporary with them, or sometimes 
earlier, and just as reliable, are the many 
eighteenth-century monthly magazines. In 
these may be found thousands of entries of 


births, baptisms, marriages, and deaths, 
When pedigree-hunting I have found therein 
details not obtainable elsewhere. The better- 
known of such octavo journals are: 


Annual Register. Began 1758. 
_ Britannic Magazine. Began 1793 or before, 

Court and City Register. Began 1769 or 
earlier. 

Court Miscellany, 

European Magazine. Began 1782 or before. 

Gentleman’s Magazine. gan 1731. 

Lady’s Magazine. Began 1770 or earlier. 

London Magazine. Began 1732 or before. 

Town and Country Magazine. Began 1769 
or earlier, 

Universal Magazine. Began 1747 or before. 


All can be consulted at the British Museum 
in normal times, Wa. Jaccarp. 


SACRIFICE TO ONIONS (clxxvii. 334).— 

This query reminds one that when Roman 
pennies are sometimes excavated from the 
site of the buried city of Silchester they are 
called Onion pennies,’ and are so called 
because the country folk believe a giant, 
named Onion, once inhabited that region. 
Silchester was formerly named ‘ Ard- 
Oneon”’ or “‘ Ardal-Onion ”’ (the district of 


Einin, or Onion), Ww. Jaccarp. 


HE WIND NEAR LINCOLN CATHE- 
DRAL (clxxvii. 227).—The story that I 
have heard is that the Lincoln Imp met the 
Wind outside Lincoln Cathedral. The Imp 
asked the Wind to wait for him for a minute 
or two while he went into the cathedral, but 
as soon as he reached the choir he was turned 
into stone, and there he remains to this day. 
Meanwhile the Wind is still faithfully wait- 
ing for him to come out again, and that is 
why there is always a wind outside Lincoln 
Cathedral. I have heard this as a nursery 
story, but I have no idea whether it is of 

ancient or modern origin. 

M. H. Dopps. 


PpoEMs ON THE DEATH OF THE 
PRINCE IMPERIAL: THE POET 


CLOSE (clxxvii. 248, 336).—Miss M. 
Brown will certainly find these verses in one 
of the Poet Close’s volumes, which I expect 
will be in the British Museum. I have only 
the ‘Fifteenth Christmas Book’ (Kirby- 
Stephen, Westmorland), 1884. This com 
tains a page on the Empress Eugénie’s kind 
ness to the Poet Close, comprising a copy of 
a letter dated Camden Place, islehurst, 
Mar. 5, 1881; + 
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Mademoiselle Henrisse presents her Com- 
liments to Mr. Close and is instructed by 

er Majesty the Empress to thank him for 
his last Christmas book, and to send 
him... for his Expenses. 

I have always regarded the Poet Close 
(1816-1891) as one of the biggest humbugs 
that ever got into print, and his “ poetry ”’ 
as beneath contempt. 

W. Roserts. 


69 Park Hill, S.W.4. 


(REMATION (clxxvii. 332).—I have for 
many years been seeking in vain for any 
formal prohibition of cremation by the 
Roman Church. The Roman dislike and 
avoidance of cremation is very well known, 
but what I want is the date and provenance 
of the earliest formal prohibition of the 
practice. By whom was it first forbidden, 
and where, and when? 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


(PONFESSION ALS (clxxvii. 333).—There is 

a chapter on ‘The Continental Confes- 
sionals,’ with much architectural detail, in 
a ‘ Ceremonial Curiosities’ (Faith Press, 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


JUELLING IN ENGLAND RECOG- 
NISED BY LAW (clxxvii. 227, 268). — 
Wager of battle by order of the court was an 
ordinary method of judicial procedure in 
England in the Middle Ages. An excellent 
volume to refer to on the subject is ‘ The 
Earliest Lincolnshire Assize Rolls, 1202 to 
1209 a.v.’ Edited by F. M. Stenton and 
published by the Lincoln Record Society. In 
the introduction the whole matter is fully 
treated, and the Rolls themselves contain 
numerous examples. There is a good index. 
W. E. Vara. 
Barton-on-Humber., 
(OVERNESSES TO THE CHILDREN OF 
CHARLES I (clxxvi. 157, 213, 250, 285). 
—‘Henrietta daughter of our Soveraigne 
Lord King Charles and our Gracious Queene 
Mary was baptized the 21th July 1644” (to 
quote exactly, in correction of Izacke, the 
clear bold entry in the Cathedral Register at 
Exeter) and had as governess, while on this 
side of the water, Anne, Lady Dalkeith, after- 
wards Countess of Morton. 
Richard Izacke (second edition, 1724) wrote 
against the year 1643: 
" Junii, Her Majesty was delivered of a 
ng Princess, who was baptized in the 


edral Church here, by Dr. Burnell Chan- 
cell mr and a Canon Resid 


Church, on Sunday, 3 Julii then next follow- 
ing: In the Body of the Church a Font was 
erected on purpose, under a rich Canopy of 
State, and Sir John Berkley the Governour of 
the said City, the Lady Poulett, and the Lady 
Dalkeith (the said Princess’s Governess) were 
her Witnesses, and named her Henrietta 
Maria [sic]. 

It will be seen that, for once, Izacke flops 
rather badly, but he makes no mistake about 
Lady Dalkeith’s appointment. Rushworth 


confirms him. 
Freperic Connett WHITE. 


HOMAS TAYLOR: DRAUGHTSMAN 
(clxxv. $14; clxxvi, 50).—A_ regrettable 
lack of an index prevented the following facts 
about Thomas Taylor, architect, from being 
earlier discovered in Edward Parsons’s ‘ His- 
tory of Leeds, &.’ (1834). It was Taylor 
who repaired and restored the whole south 
side of the old parish church at Leeds be- 
tween the years 1802 and 1812. He was also 
the architect of at least two important build- 
ings in Leeds: the Court House, erected 
1811-13, and St. Mary’s church, Quarry Hill, 
for which it is recorded that his estimate was 
£12,500. The latter is described as a com- 
plete specimen of ‘‘carpenter’s Gothic.” 
Altogether Taylor appears to have been a not 
unimportant figure in Leeds society early in 
the nineteenth century, and, as Parsons 
styles him ‘‘ the late Mr. Taylor,’’ to have 
died about 1830. The references in Parsons 
are vol. i., pp. 137, 420, 431. 


Frank BECKWITH, 


Leeds. Librarian. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED 
(clxxvii, 318).—The third phrase asked for, 
springs from Byron’s ‘ Bride of Abydos,’ 1813, 
canto 2, stanza 27, and runs: 


“ Hark! to the hurried question of Despair: 
is my child?’—an echo answers— 
ere 39%) 


Wm. Jacearp. 


2. There is an Italian proverb which reads: 
“E meglio una volta che mai.’—Better once 
than never. 

3. “ Hark! 

Despair ; 
‘Where is my child?—An echo answers— 
ere.’ ” 


to the hurried question of 


is contained in Byron’s ‘The Bride of 
Abydos ’—canto ii.; stanza 27. 

n his notes on ‘ Pleasures of Memory,’ part 
i, line 33, Samuel Rogers quotes from an 
Arabic manuscript, “I came to the place of 
my birth and cried, ‘ The friends of my youth, 
hase are they?—and an echo answered, 


Perer GRIFFITHS. 
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The Library. 


Duclos: Considérations sur les Moeurs de ce 
Siecle. Edited by F. C. Green. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 5s. net). 


TRACT No. xxxi. of 8.P.E. (it is not stated 

what these letters stand for, but we 
believe they mean Society for Pure English) 
begins with an interesting paper on ‘ Needed 
Words’. by Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith. 
Many of the gaps in our vocabulary are old 
gaps, and among them is our lack of a word 
corresponding to the French moeurs. The 
deficiency, we are told, was pointed out as 
long ago as 1756 by Chesterfield: ‘““Manners,”’ 
said he, did not express enough, while 
‘‘ morals’’ said too much. The title of the 
book before us, is then nearly impossible to 
render accurately in English. Its contents 
make one more than ever wish for such a 
word, for the aspect or side of human life 
denoted by the term mocurs here appears 
most clearly as a definite whole, and one 
which, as such, it is truly profitable to con- 
sider. 

Duclos is a writer, tranquil in method, but 
of great depth, delicacy and force. He sees 
much to correct in humanity, but starts out 
with asserting that “‘ pour étre . . . en état 
de corriger les hommes il faudrait d’abord 
aimer The introductory 
chapter is one of the best in its penetrative 
wisdom. ‘Take the distinction between the 
individual and the nation in the point that 
while les moeurs may result from they do 
not constitute character in a man, and yet it is 
precisely they which form the character of 
a nation; or the profound remark: ‘“‘ L’état 
le plus heureux seroit celui ou la vertu ne 
seroit pas un mérite’’; or the statement 
about equality, that this is a good when it 
proceeds from a principle of government, and 
a very great evil when it arises merely from 
les moeurs, for that never happens except 
when these have undergone some corruption. 
- From all the chapters one might quote dicta 
which could be expanded into an essay: thus 
(from ‘Sur la Politesse and sur les Lou- 
anges’), ‘‘ une des premiéres vertus sociales 
est de tolérer dans les autres ce qu’on doit 
s’interdire & soi-méme’’; from ‘ Les grands 
seigneurs’: ‘‘il en [i.e., de courage] faut 
plus pour anéantir une puissance imaginaire 
que pour résister & une puissance réelle’’ ; 


from ‘Sur les Gens de fortune’: . . . \Ieg 
choses étant sur le pied ot elles sont, 
soyons pas étonnés que les richesses procurént 
de la considération. Cela sera honteux, § 
Von veut; mais cela doit étre, parceque le 
hommes sont plus conséquents dans leurs 
moeurs que dans leurs jugements.’’ The tone 
is grave, but its dignified detachment is not 
without a faint discreet humour. Professor 
Green justly applies to Duclos the phrase 
coined by himself esprit de lumicre. 

Duclos lived from 1704 to 1772. In this we 
found one of the great charms of his mastet- 

iece. The work of most thinkers of our own 

ay is, deliberately or unconsciously, framed 
on the theory of evolution as groundwork 
With this there now | ge influence from pay 
chology as Freud and kindred thinkers have 
developed this. Far be it from us to gainsay 
the wealth of new insight thus opened 
But while evolution has taught us much, it 
has also, to our thinking, obscured much, and 
it is singularly refreshing to read a work 
like this which goes deep into the nature of 
man as he is now seen and known, untouched 
by questions of racial development. Pre 
fessor Green supplies an attractive account 
of Duclos, who, besides being a thinker, was 
a novelist, a historian, and the Secretary of 
the French Academy. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not under 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 


Approveo ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always ® 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 
> gees to put in the top left-hand corner « 

e envelope the number of the page 
“N. & Q. to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to aa 
article which has already appeared, corre 
pondents are requested to give within patel 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of tke series volume and 
. sg the contribution in question is to 
ound. 


Tue Manacer will be pleased to forward 
tree specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to hin. 
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and published by the Oxford University Press, Press Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. 
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